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ARCHAIC ANTEFIXES FROM CERVETRI IN THE UNI- 
VERSITY MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



The antefixes, which are described in this brief paper, were 
acquired by the University Museum in 1897, together with a 
large number of shell antefixes of later type, from the same site 
and from Corneto, which I hope to publish in a later paper. 
Although antefixes of this type have been long known and often 
published, it is my desire here to call attention to the large 
amount of material existing for study in American museums, 
particularly those of Philadelphia and New York.^ 

In 1869, there was discovered at Cervetri (the ancient Csere) 
a large number of remains proving the existence of an important 
temple. Unfortunately for the science of archaeology, the 
excavation which unearthed these remains seems to have been 
what is sometimes called an ^411icit dig,^^ i.e. an excavation 
conducted by and for dealers, and without the knowledge of the 
government.^ 

Partly for this reason, and partly because less attention was 
paid to such things then than now, no evidence is obtainable 
either as to the ground-plan of the temple or as to its size, save 
that offered by the objects found. Of these last there was a 
great number, which are now for the most part in the following 
five museums: (1) the Antiquarium at Berlin; (2) the British 
Museum; (3) the Glyptothek Ny-Carlsberg at Copenhagen; 
(4) the Metropolitan Museum in New York; and (5) the 

1 Through the courtesy of the authorities of the MetropoUtan Museum in 
New York, especially Miss G. M. A. Richter, who very kindly sent me 
photographs of all the specimens in the Museum, I am permitted to refer to 
examples in that collection which correspond to those in the University 
Museum. 

2 These excavations are said to have been conducted by Jacobini: see 

Mon. delV Inst. Suppl. text, p. 1. As this excavation was conducted before 

the occupation of Rome by the Italians, and therefore while Cervetri was 

still within Papal jurisdiction, it is likely that the rules at that time regarding 

excavations were less severe than they later became. 

American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the niy 
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University Museum in Philadelphia.^ There may be a few also 
at the Museo Artistico Industriale in Rome.^ Those in New York 
and Philadelphia were obtained in Rome in 1897 by Professor 
A. L. Frothingham of Princeton University, who was then Actipg 
Director of the newly established American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome,^ and were divided by him into two parts, the 
larger of which came to Philadelphia.* 

An antefix, as is well known, is the ornament at the ending of 
the row of cover-tiles along the eaves of a temple or other building 
to conceal the joining of the roof tiles. Msluj of the antefixes in 
Philadelphia have portions, often quite considerable, of the cover- 
tile at the back. 

These antefixes, as would be expected in an Etruscan temple, 
are of terracotta. It has for a long time been well known that 
the Etruscans were great users of terracotta for decorative 
purposes, as well as for the protection of the exterior parts of 
their buildings; for the great number of Etruscan temples and 
public edifices were of wood, and a terracotta revetment, or 
covering, not only concealed the unsightly structural members, 
consisting, as they did, of more or less rough-hewn beams, but 
protected them from the effects of the weather.^ Moreover, 
terracotta is cheap, and, if broken, can easily be replaced. There 
seems to be evidence from the different styles of the figures used 
in this temple, as shown by an examination of the objects in the 
five museums already mentioned, that several such replacings, 

1 Berlin acquired a large number of these antefixes almost immediately on 
their discovery; see Arch. Zeit. 1870, p. 123. 'Terracotten von Cervetri.' 
From this it appears that twenty archaic antefixes were acquired at this time, 
and four of the later shell antefixes. The others seem to have remained in 
the hands of dealers for the next twenty-five years, Copenhagen and the 
British Museum obtaining theirs in 1893, and New York and Philadelphia 
theirs in 1897. 

2 This is doubtful, but a terra-cotta frieze relief from this site is preserved 
in that Museum, published Mon. delV Inst. Supply pi. I, and described, 
ibid, text, p. 1 ; and the antefixes published ibid. pis. II and III may also be 
in that Museum, although there is no definite statement as to this in the 
description on pp. 1 and 2. Archaic antefixes of the types described in this 
paper are illustrated (very badly) on pis. II, 4, 4a, and III, 4, 4a, and 5, 5a. 

3 Now the School of Classical Studies of the American Academy in Rome. 

* As far as is known, the objects to be described here have not been published 
before. 

« Revetments of this sort, of which the University Museum is fortunate 
in possessing a large collection, were published by the writer and Mr. Leicester 
Bodine Holland in A. J. A. XXII, 1918, pp. 319-339. 
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or even rebuildings, took place. It may be, of course, that there 
was more than one temple on the site where these remains were 
found, but the evidence 
points the other way. 

All of the antefixes cov- 
ered by this paper seem to 
belong in the sixth century 
B.C. The latest ones may 
possibly be of the early fifth 
century, and there is a possi- 
bility that the earliest ones 
may antedate the sixth cen- 
tury; but it is probable that 
the whole collection should 
be considered as of sixth 
century workmanship. 

The earliest ones in this 
group are those which are 
numbered 245A and 2456.^ Figures 1 and 2, which are taken 
from No. 245B, show the type. Here the head is very small, being 
no higher or wider than the tile itself, and forming merely a species 




Figure 1. — Etruscan Antefix, 245 B. 




Figure 2. — Etruscan Antefix, 245 B: Profile. 

of cap for the cover-tile. This is clearly shown in Figure 2, which 
shows a large part of the tile still preserved. There are two 
examples like these in the Metropolitan Museum in New York, 

^ The numbers are those attached to the specimens in the cases ; the inven- 
tory numbers are MS1808 and MS1815. 
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which are there numbered GR1032 and GR1033. Of these, 
GR1032 is exactly similar to Philadelphia 245B, while GR1033 
corresponds to 245A, Though there are minor differences which 
make 245A a distinct type from 245B, it is, nevertheless, per- 
missible to group them together, as they are of the same size and 
period, and probably from the same building. Of the two, 245A 
is in a very fragmentary state, most of what appears at present 
being restored. At first it was thought that it might be hand 
modelled, but on closer examination, and on comparison with the 
parallel example in New York, it seems clear that there is not 

sufficient evidence to 
prove this. In the case 
of 245B, on the other 
hand, nearly everything 
is preserved (Figs. 1 and 
2), only a little at the 
bottom being added, and 
that of minor impor- 
tance, and indisputably 
correct in detail. It is 
obviously made in a 
mould.^ 

These early antefixes, 
which seem to belong in 
the first half of the sixth 
century B.C., if not ear- 
lier, bear no trace of 
painted decoration or 
ornament; in fact, the 
use of paint and of a slip 
marks the second period in the development of this form 
of architectural terracotta embellishment. Furthermore, the 
extremely archaic manner of the figures should be noted, with 
the rough, unskilled treatment of the hair, and the "Egyptianii- 
ing" headdress. The smile, characteristic of the archaic sculp- 
ture of Greece, is to be found on these heads from Etruria, as 
well as the wide, expressionless stare of the eyes. 

Next in order comes a pair,^ one of which is illustrated in Figure 

1 An anteix of this type is published in Mon, delV Inst. Suppl, pi III, 4, 4a. 
As stated above, it may be in the Museo Ajtistico Industriale at Rome. 
3 Not exhibited. Inventory numbers MS1809 and MS1812. 




FiGUBE 3. — Etbuscan Ahtefix. 
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3. A fragment closely resembling this pair is in New York (No. 
GR1035). These resemble 245A and 245B, but the faces are 
larger, and the execution better. The hair is parted in the 
middle, and roughly treated, though better than in the earlier 
specimens. The features are much more sharply defined, and 
the "archaic smile" is less pronounced. The size of the heads 
is greater, being the same as in the later examples. 

Polychrome ornament was clearly employed in this pair, for 
traces of color in details can be distinguished, principally black. 
A thin, cream-colored slip was first laid on over the reddish clay, 
and the colors applied on 
this slip. The preservation 
of this pair of antefixes, 
unfortunately, is poor, and 
much has been restored. 
The correctness of the restor- 
ation of some details can 
be questioned. 

The next type to be no- 
ticed is the specimen num- 
bered 246 (Inv. N0.MSI8IO. 
Fig. 4). A similar figure, 
numbered GR1028, is to be 
found in New York. The 
fragment in Philadelphia is 
in very poor preservation, 
the one in New York being 
more complete. From the 
specimen in the Metropolitan Museum the disc-like earrings 
were restored.^ 

The head shows a sMght advance in technical skill. The hair 
is arranged in a formal manner, parted in the middle, and then 
neatly crimped in waves. The ears and earrings too show a certain 
advance in skill; but behind the ears the " Egypfianizing " locks 
hang down along the neck. Faint traces exist, which point to 
the presence of a white slip, with possibly polychrome decoration; 
but not enough is preserved to prove what the nature of the 

1 1 am informed by Miss Gisela M. A. Richter, that one of these earrings 
is original on the New York specimen, and the other restored. The antefix 
published in Mon, MV Imt. Suppl pi III, 5, 5a, appears to be of this type, 
but the drawing is so poor that it is impossible to state this with accuracy. As 
previously indicated, this antefix may be in Rome. 




Figure 4. — Etruscax Antefix, 246. 
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decoration may have 
been. The expression of 
the features is still archaic. 
This specimen should be 
dated somewhat after the 
middle of the sixth cen- 
tury B.C. 

The next antefix to be 
considered, No. 247 (Inv. 
No. MS1811. Fig. 5), is 
a most interesting type. 
There are none resembling 
it in New York, but a 
published example iden- 
tical with it is preserved 
in Copenhagen.^ A large 
fragment of the cover-tile 
exists at the back (Fig. 6). The features are sharply defined, 
the face firm, and coming to a point at the chin. The eyes slope 




Figure 5. — Etruscan Antefix, 247. 




Figure 6. — Etruscan Antefix, 247: Profile. 



inward toward the nose, and the ^'archaic smile" is very notice- 
able. The hair, parted in the centre, is dressed in very pro- 
1 See Wiegand, Glyptothek Ny-Carlsherg, text, p. 27, pi. 175, 2, 2b. 
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nounced waves along the forehead to the ears, which are 
set very high. Below them falls the '^Egyptianizing" head- 
dress common to all these early specimens. There are no 
earrings. A great deal 
has been restored in plas- 
ter, but the restoration 
is correct. For details 
polychrome decoration 
seems to have been em- 
ployed. This is a striking 
example of sixth centmy 
Etruscan workmanship. 

Of the four types above 
mentioned, besides those 
in Philadelphia, New 
York, and Copenhagen, 
there are thirteen exam- 
ples in Berlin, of which 
seven have polychrome 
decoration,^ but it is 
impossible for me to 
assign these correctly to 
the groups to which they 
belong, as no adequate 
description of them is 
available. 

Of the next class to be 
considered (Figs. 7, 8), 
twelve examples are known to me, divided among the five 
museums as follows: seven in Berlin,^ two in Philadelphia, one 
in Copenhagen,^ one in the British Museum,^ and one in New 




FiGUBE 7. — Etbuscan Antefix, 248 A. 



i Arch. Zeit. 1870, p. 123, 'Terracotten von Cervetri,' 4. 

2 Arch. Zeit., I. c, 3. Two of these are published by Wiegand, Glyptothek 
Ny-Carlsherg, text, p, 28, figs. 40, 41. 

3 Published by Wiegand, I. c, pi. 175, 1, (in colors). 

^ Catalogue of Terracottas, No. B624, p. 175. I quote the description, as 
minor differences appear which are worthy of mention. ''Female mask, 
from antefix. The hair is parted and neatly crimped in waves, and falls 
(indicated by vertical black lines) on either side of the neck; in the ears are 
large disc-shaped earrings, and on the head a large erect myrtle-wreath. The 
face is covered with a pale buff slip; the lips and hair are red, the eyelids 
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York (GR1031).^ This type is, therefore, the commonest of any- 
single type of archaic antefix that has been found at Cervetri. 
The two in the University Museum are numbered 248A and 
248B (Inv. Nos. MS1813, MS1814). The illustrations are of 
248A, the better preserved of the two, on which only the point 




Figure 8. — Etruscan Antefix, 248 A: Profile. 

of the chin and the ^^Egyptianizing^' headdress back of the 
ears have been restored. A large part of the original cover-tile 
remains at the back, as the profile view shows (Fig. 8). 

In their original state, these antefixes must have been very 
brilliant. Red, yellowish brown, buff, white, black, blue, and 

and eyebrows black, and the pupils of the eyes green; the earrings have black 
markings on a red grour^d, and the wreath is green on a black ground. The 
eyes slope strongly inwards." The italics are mine. 

^ Besides the twelve antefixes here enumerated, an antefix published Mon. 
delV Inst., SuppL, pi. II, 4, 4a, should, perhaps, be considered as distinct 
from these, and, as previously indicated, may possibly be in Rome. 
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green appear on the different examples, put on over a buff slip. 
The hair is sometimes rendered in yellowish brown, as in 248A, 
sometimes in black, as in 248B; in the example in the British 
Museum it is red, according to the description in the Catalogue 
just cited. The diadem has various forms of decoration, some- 
times a palmette-lotus pattern, sometimes a garland of leaves, 
sometimes rays. The flesh is in white or buff, and details are 
rendered in appropriate colors, the lips being red, the eyes either 
blue, green, or brown. 

In No. 248A, the flesh seems to have been rendered originally 
in white overcolor; but this has largely disappeared as has 
nearly all the color for details of the features, leaving the buff 
slip. In No. 248B, however, all this is fairly well preserved. 
In both cases the eyes seem to have been blue. The hair is 
dressed in much the same manner as in the examples described 
earlier in this paper, being parted in the middle, and crimped 
in neat waves along the forehead. This form of dressing the 
hair is employed in all of this type. As has been mentioned 
above, it is yellowish brown in 248A, with lines of black to 
indicate waves; in 248B, it is all black. 

The principal feature of this type is the erect diadem which 
is worn above the crimped waves of hair. As has been pointed 
out in a former paragraph, these diadems have various forms of 
decoration. In 248 A, it seems to have had a conventionalized 
plant design, in red, yellowish brown, and black; but so little 
of the decoration is preserved that it is impossible to say just 
what form the pattern took. In 248B, the design is of the 
nature of a ray pattern, in red and black on a light buff 
ground. 

In the ears are disc-like earrings, preserved in 248A, restored 
in 248B, similar to those in the type of 246. 

The archaic manner proves this group to belong in the late 
sixth century B.C. The ^^ archaic smile, '' it is true, is, to a certain 
extent, modified; but the eyes, with their pronounced slope 
toward the nose, and their almond shape, and the persistence of 
the ^^Egyptianizing" headdress point to this type being of the 
archaic period. 

These, then, represent the antefixes of the early period of the 
temple at Cervetri. In a later article, the second period will be 
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discussed, with the great shell antefixes, which mark the Etruscan 
work of the fifth and fourth centuries b.c.^ 

Stephen Bleecker Luce. 

University Museum, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

1 For many suggestions and much help, I am indebted to the following 
persons: First of all, to my colleague and friend, Mr. Leicester B. Holland 
of the University of Pennsylvania, who has collaborated with me in the study 
of Etruscan architectural terracotta decoration; then to Miss Gisela M. A. 
Richter, of the Metropolitan Museum in New York, who has supplied me with 
photographs and much valuable information regarding the examples in that 
Museum; to Dr. Lacey D. Caskey, of the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, 
in whose office I wrote this paper in its final form; and to Dr. J. M. Paton, 
the Editor of this Journal, with whom I talked over various points, and from 
whom I have received much helpful advice. 



